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EVALUATION OF A 
PROGRAM 


7 HAT WOULD YOU do if you were 

faced with the problem of keeping 
your community interested in doing 
a job on home safety? How would 
you prove that you were getting 
somewhere ? 


One of the hardest things to do is to 
evaluate the work we are doing in 
home safety. The most effective way, 
and the one at which we are all aim- 
ing, of course, is to show a reduction 
in home accidental fatalities. Another 
way to evaluate a program is to dis- 
cover how many people are actually 
doing something to make their homes 
safer. In Kalamazoo this is the way 
they have chosen to evaluate their 
project. The full story appears else- 
where in this issue. 


Particularly for the community just 
starting a home safety program, this 
seems like a good way of discovering 
the worth of a project and of various 
phases of that project. This method 
is valuable also for measuring the 
effectiveness of a specialized cam- 
paign such as a fire prevention clean- 
up week. 


This brings us to the value of a 
continuing program. Home accidents 
cannot be reduced through single 
projects only—the message must be 
brought out again and again. In dis- 
covering through surveys just which 
projects are the most effective, your 
committee will have a definite basis 
for future planning and an added im- 
petus toward continuing the program. 


Over a period of years with a defi- 
nite program, based on the knowledge 
that through your committee’s educa- 
tional efforts, people are making 
their homes safer in your community, 
it should be possible to obtain our 
final aim—a downward trend in se- 
rious injuries and fatalities. 


Whenua, Pieter 
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_KANSAS... 


Home Deaths 
Lead 


OME ACCIDENTAL fatalities headed 

the list of accidental deaths in 
Kansas in 1948, according to the Kan- 
sas State Board of Health’s Report 
of Accidental Deaths, 1949 edition. 
Of a total of 1,461 accidental fatali- 
ties, 586 were home. Motor-vehicle 
followed with 514, public, 175; occu- 
pational, 170; and military, 16. 


The home deaths were classified as 
Ou: falls, 348; burns, conflagra- 

tions, explosions, 95; suffocation (me- 
chanical and foreign object), 42; 
absorption of poisonous gas, 21; poi- 
soning by solid or liquid, 20; firearms, 
16; drowning, 8; excessive heat, 1; 
other home accidents, 35. 


It is significant that home acci- 
dental poisonings in Kansas are now 
considerably less than they were 10 
to 15 years ago. The report states, 
“At least part of this improvement 
may be ascribed to prohibition of 
sales of dangerous medicines and poi- 
sons. Many of the home poisonings 
are now from common household ar- 
ticles such as kerosene, cleaning fluid, 
and lye.” 


More than one-third of the deaths 
from burns involved stoves or other 
heating plants. The report reads, “‘De- 
ective, misused, or overheated stoves 
and furnaces are leading factors in 
deaths from burns, conflagrations, 
and explosions. Misuse of gasoline 
and kerosene was also prominent, 
killing 14 persons in 1948.” It also 
states it is probable that a portion of 
the deaths in the classification of 
“conflagrations of house, cause un- 
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known,” also involved home heating 
plants. Fifteen deaths were caused 
by clothes igniting from open fires 
and stoves. 

Of the suffocation deaths, 11 were 
from aspiration of foreign objects: 
milk, 2; bean, 2; vomitus, 2; peanut 
candy, 1; chicken bone, 1; pus, 1; 
food, type not stated, 1; ear of toy 
donkey, 1. 

“Carbon monoxide was the lethal 
gas in every case (poisonous gas)”’, 
the report states, ‘—a repetition of 
the experience of past years. Defective 
flues, stoves, and furnaces accounted 
for eight deaths and the use of gas 
burners in poorly ventilated rooms 
claimed 11 lives. The remaining were: 
‘open, unlit heater,’ 1; and ‘leaking 
gas line,’ 1.” 

Of the 14 cases of chemical poison- 
ing listed below, seven were children 
under three years of age. Barbital 
caused four with one each for amytal, 
sulfathiazole, salicylate, nembutal, 
aminophyllin, strychnine, aspirin, 
kerosene, lye, and insecticide. There 
were also six deaths from food poi- 
soning. 

Of the 348 deaths from falls, 267 
occurred inside the house and 81 out- 
side. For those inside the house the 
room of occurrence is known for 205. 
The bedroom led with 46 per cent, liv- 
ing room came next with 13 per cent, 
kitchen and bathroom each had 12 per 
cent, dining room eight per cent, and 
stairways six per cent. Ninety per 
cent of the home fatalities from falls 
were persons 70 years of age and 
older. 








Program 


By Miss Essie L. Elliott 


Vice-President for Home Safety 
Greater Los Angeles Chapter 
National Safety Council 


‘FYHE MONTHLY TRAFFIC program, 

“Operation Safety,” has been so 
successful in Los Angeles that the 
Greater Los Angeles Chapter, Na- 
tional Safety Council, decided to at- 
tempt a similar one for home safety. 
The president of the Greater Los 
Angeles Chapter appointed a vice- 
president for home safety on January 
1, 1949. The vice-president for home 
safety then invited presidents of 100 
of the leading women’s organizations 
in Los Angeles to a conference to 
secure sponsorship for each month 
and to decide upon appropriate 
themes for each month. 


The following themes and sponsors 
were decided upon: 


January, ‘‘Accidents to Children in 


the Home,’’ Children’s Hospital of 
Los Angeles; February, “Home 
Equipment,” Los Angeles Chapter, 


California Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; March, “Playtime Hazards,” 
Women’s Auxiliary, Los Angeles 
County Medical Association; April, 
“Garden Hazards,” California Garden 
Clubs, Inc., 2nd District; May, “‘Clean- 
ing Hazards,’ Women’s Division, 
Chamber of Commerce; June, ‘Water 
Hazards,” Los Angeles Chapter, 
American Red Cross; July, ‘Hot 
Weather Hazards,” Los Angeles City 
Health Department; August, “Vaca- 
tion Hazards,” Girl Scouts of Amer- 
ica, Los Angeles Council; September, 
“To School and Home Again,” Los 
Angeles Board of Education; Octo- 


This article is an adaptation of a paper pre- 
sented before the Home Safety Sessions of the 
37th National Safety Congress and Exposition 
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THEME-A-MONTH 
~~ 









ber, “Home Fires,” Los Angeles Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce and Los 
Angeles Fire Department; November, 
“Home Accidents in Relation to Busi- 
ness and Industrial Accidents,” 
Southern California Industrial Safety 
Society, American Society for Safety 
Engineers, Los Angeles Chapter, and 
Los Angeles Nurses Association, In- 
dustrial Section; December, ‘‘Holiday 
Hazards,” Los Angeles Advertising 
Women. 


When themes and sponsors had 
been selected, it was necessary to 
hold a series of small group commit- 
tee meetings. Although many clubs 
already had safety chairmen, no 
enough help and inspiration had been 
given them to be as effective as they 
desired. It was evident the time was 
right for a united effort on the part 
of all agencies. 


An advisory board of persons with 
time and willingness to serve was 
appointed. The personnel of this 
board consisted of two  vice-chair- 
men, radio and press chairmen, Red 
Cross safety chairman, city health 
department chairman, Coordinating 
Council director, P. T. A. home safety 
chairman, speakers bureau chairman, 
statistics chairman, and the publicity 
director, manager, and president of 
the Los Angeles Chapter, N. S. C. 

This advisory board plans policies, 
prepares kits of material for spon- 
sors, releases statistics, collects com- 
pleted reports of each month’s cam, 
paign as soon as it is over, advises 
sponsoring groups as to the best 
methods for securing public coopera- 
tion and publicity, and prepares the 
agenda for the monthly meetings. 


It is advisable, in fact necessary, to 
have a regular meeting time and 
place once a month for sponsors, 
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another for the advisory board or 
executive committee. This is work- 
ing satisfactorily in Los Angeles. 
The accomplishments of the past 
month, the current month, and plans 
for the coming month are presented 
by the sponsors at each meeting. 


pi Lad Sponsoring groups are encouraged 

to use the media most accessible to 
them. In order to avoid duplication 
of pressures on press and radio, how- 
ever, the sponsors are asked to refer 
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READ THIS — IT CONCERNS YOU! 


‘Twas the night before Christmas, when all through 
the house, 

Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse. 

When down through the chimney, all covered with soot, 

Came the “Spirit of Fire,” an ugly galoot. 

His eyes glowed like embers, his features were stern, 

As he looked all around for something to burn. 

What he saw made him grumble, his anger grew higher, 

For there wasn't a thing that would start a goed fire. 

No doors had been blocked by the big Christmas tree, 

It stood in the corner leaving passageways free. 


The lights that glowed brightly for Betty and Tim 

Had been hung with precaution so none touched a limb. 
All wiring was new, not a break could be seen, 

And wet sand at its base kept the tree nice and green. 
The tree had been trimmed by » mother insistent 

That the ornaments used must be fire resistant. 

And mother had known the things to avoid, 

Like cotton, and paper, and plain celluloid. 

Rock wool, metal icicles, and trinkets of glass, 

Gave life to the tree; it really had class. 


And would you believe it, right next to the tree, 
Was a suitable box for holding debris, 

A place to throw wrappings of paper and string, 
From ail of the gifts that Santa might bring. 

The ugly galoot was so mad he could bust, 

As he climbed up the chimney in utter disgust, 
For the folks in this home had paid close attention 
To all of the rules of good “FIRE PREVENTION.” 


COURTESY LOS ANGELES FIRE DEPARTMENT 











The Christmas verse (above) was 
printed on the inside of a folder 
distributed as a public service of 
the Farmers Insurance Group in 
cooperation with the Los Angeles 
Chapter and the Fire Department. 
The tally (right) presents a safety 
message and an ad for a product 
at the same time. 


es the Safety Council manager or the 
vice-president for home safety. The 
Safety Council submits the theme and 
names of the current sponsors to the 
Los Angeles Newspaper Publishers 
Association and Southern California 
Broadcasters Association. They in 
turn give the “go” signal to all metro- 
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politan newspapers and radio sta- 
tions, who then accept releases with- 
out question. 

Although it may take a decade of 
month-after-month, year-after-year 
educational promotion to result in a 
substantial reduction of home acci- 
dents, there are already some hopeful 
signs in Los Angeles. Among these 
evidences of an awakened interest 
are: 

The excellent coverage of accidents 
by the press. 

The gift of time by radio stations. 

The steadily increasing call for 
speakers on home safety. 

The offers of help by individuals, 
clubs, and business firms. One busi- 
ness firm printed 150,000 of the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s Checklist for 
Home Safety. 

The Red Cross mimeographed hun- 
dreds of copies of 52 against You. 

The Los Angeles Advertising 
Women offered help in securing paper, 
printing, and art work for leaflets. 

The Executive Secretaries and the 

















National Secretaries Associations of- 
fered to type letters and scripts. 

The president of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Industrial Safety Society pro- 


vides a secretary to record proceed- 
ings of the meetings. 


(Continued on page 15) 








By Clifford Schaeffer 


Director, Kalamazoo _ 
Community Home Safety Project 


URING THE SECOND WEEK in May, 

1949, we observed a home safety 
week in Kalamazoo City and County, 
which we later evaluated. We dis- 
covered that people did make their 
homes safer here and that those who 
received kits of material were more 
likely to take concrete action in their 
homes than those who heard or saw 
more general publicity on the subject. 
The project was an experiment since 
it was the first time a home safety 
week had been conducted in Kala- 
mazoo. 

At the outset, we set up our goals 
which we intended to use later in the 
evaluative process. We wanted, of 
course, to inform large numbers of 
people about the national and local 
home accident situation, but further 
than that we wanted to explore the 
possibilities of using the Boy Scouts 
for city and village mass distribution 
of material and to find out how well 
our material was “wearing.” 

To do this we needed to check on 
the effectiveness of newspapers, radio, 
and theaters as avenues of informa- 
tion that would be remembered, to 
discover whether people will read the 
more specific safety suggestions in 
pamphlets, to find out if people will 
respond to a project such as this by 
actually doing something to make 
their home safer, to measure the ef- 
fectiveness of individual distribution 
of campaign material as compared to 
a general newspaper, radio, etc., cam- 
paign in order to determine whether 
or not the increased work and ex- 
pense involved is justifiable. 


To “kick the week off” we wrote a 








Community Project 


People Are Making Thei 
Homes Safer in Kalamazoo 





Kalamazoo Community 


HOME SAFETY 
PROJECT 


“Safety Begins at Home,’ em- 
blem of the Kalamazoo Home 
Safety Project, was included in 
the kit of materials distributed 
during home safety week. 





letter to the Mayor and the City 
Commission calling attention to the 
large number of injuries, deaths, and 
the financial loss from home acci- 
dents, and requesting the City Com- 
mission to authorize the Mayor to 
proclaim a home safety week, May 
8-14. 

Then we made up 20,000 packets 
consisting of a home safety emblem, 
a letter addressed to the people of 
Kalamazoo City and County by the 
Health Department director and my- 
self, and enclosed also either the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s pamphlet, Keep Accidents out 
of Your Home, or the National Safet 
Council’s Checklist for Home sae 

The Girl Scouts agreed to assemble 
the material, but found it necessary 
to ask for help from several high 
schools before the work was com- 
pleted. The Boy Scouts distributed 
the packets although the time for 
preparation was so short that they 
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Pays Off 


6. not actually distribute nearly the 
total projected amount. 

Newspaper publicity consisted of 
stories on the Girl Scouts’ and the 
Boy Scouts’ part in the project and 
a front page story on the week itself. 
Radio spot announcements continued 
during the week from both of Kala- 
mazoo’s stations. The Boy Scouts dis- 
tributed 1,000 home safety posters, 
and trailers were run in five theaters 





2. Did you find this out through 
the newspaper, radio, or theater? One 
hundred and twenty did, except that 
none of those interviewed had been 
to the theater that week. 

3. Did you receive a home safety 
packet? Fifty-eight did. 

4. Did you read the letter? Of 
these 58, 50 did. 

5. Did you read the home safety 
suggestions? Of the 58, 46 did. 

6. Did you do anything to make 
your home safer? Of the original 200, 
34 did. Of the 58 receiving packets, 
23 had done something or 40 per cent. 
Of the 69 who had heard of home 
safety week but had not received a 
packet, 11 had done something—or 
16 per cent. 


The campaign of the Kalamazoo Home Safety Project reached 
into homes such as these where hitherto unsuspected hazards 
were corrected. 


during the week. A child safety dis- 
play furnished by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company was set up 
in a large window of the bank. 

To evaluate our project we spot 
surveyed the city and village three 

yeeks to one month after home 
afety week—200 such surveys were 
made. 

What were the results of the sur- 
vey? We asked six questions and 
received the following answers: 

1. Did you know that our commu- 
nity had a home safety week this 
year? Of the 200 surveyed, 127 did. 
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In order to make their homes safer, 
residents most frequently engaged in 
a general cleanup of basement, stair- 
ways, etc.; and made repairs to 
porches, steps, etc. 


By projecting these figures we esti- 
mate that one or more persons in 
21,590 homes (based on a total of 
34,000 homes) had heard about home 
safety and that 5,759 homes were 
made safer—a fact that is especially 
gratifying. It is also apparent from 
the percentages learned from ques- 
tion 6 that an individual distribution 
of materials is definitely worthwhile. 
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Diagram of a house in which actual explosion from improperly used 
gasoline took place (courtesy of National Fire Protection Association). 
A man, his wife, and one child were killed, the house demolished. 


e 
A SPARK --Ail 


several hours later. Four other per- 

sons were injured. The supposed | 

cause of ignition was an electric 

spark from the washing machine mo- 

tor, although static electricity cre- } 

ated by the friction of the curtains 

in the machine may have been re- 

sponsible. The 12-room house was 

practically demolished by the explo- 

sion before the ensuing fire had 

gained any great headway. In addi- 

tion, material damage was done to 

the adjoining dwellings on both | 
Gasoline is so highly volatile tha 

a very small percentage of its vapor 

in the air will create an explosive 

mixture, and this vapor can travel as 

far as 200 feet from the point of use. 


ERTAIN FLAMMABLE LIQUIDS are so 

volatile that a mere spark can 
cause their vapors in the air to ignite 
and explode. 

The diagram on this page depicts 
a true story—from the files of the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
as reported in their publication, Ex- 
plosions in Dwellings. 

“A man,” the report reads, “brought 
home three 5-gallon cans of gasoline 
on Saturday afternoon to use in a 
washing machine to clean curtains. 
There was no fire or gas flame in the 
basement or anywhere near the small 
laundry where the washing was done, 
but there was an explosion which 
burned to death the man and his 


wife, who were in the basement, and 
a two-year-old baby, whose body was 
recovered by firemen from the ruins 
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Any spark can ignite this mixture— 
from the static caused by rubbing 
clothes together, from operating an 
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electric switch, pilot lights on gas 
stoves, cigarettes or even from the 
static caused by pouring the liquid 
from one container to another. Kero- 
sene will give off explosive vapors 
when heated to a little above 100° F. 
Other flammable liquids include naph- 
tha, benzine, ether, alcohol, and anti- 
@::.: solutions. 

The rules? 

1. Never use gasoline, naphtha, or 
benzine to dry clean at home. 

2. If you must dry clean at home, 
use a nonflammable, nonexplosive 
cleaner and do it out of doors—the 
vapors may be toxic. 

3. Never start or attempt to revive 
a fire with kerosene or gasoline. 

4. Most insecticide sprays for the 
home are flammable — therefore do 
not use them in the presence of an 
open flame, or other source of igni- 
tion, such as a lighted cigarette. 

5. Quick drying paints should be 
used only in a well-ventilated room. 
Any sources of ignition should be 
kept away from the paint until thor- 





Use a 
nonflammable cleaner and do it out of doors— 
the fumes may be toxic. 


Dry cleaning with naphtha is dangerous. 
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Obey safety rules. 


Don't let this happen. 


oughly dry—these paints dry by the 
evaporation of a volatile solvent. 

6. Paint removers, except those 
mixed with water, should be used 
only in well-ventilated places where 
there is no possible source of ignition. 


7. Lighter-fluid should be kept in 
a closed container in small quantities 

not more than four ounces—if it is 
to be stored in the home. 


8. Unless it is necessary to have 
gasoline around the home, do not 
keep it on the premises at all. If you 
must have some handy, store it in a 
specially designed, tightly closed, 
clearly labelled container, in small 
quantities only and away from the 
house. When pouring it from one con- 
tainer to another, maintain contact 
between the vessels. Gasoline is often 
mistaken for kerosene when the con- 
tainers are similar. Store kerosene, 
therefore, in a container of a differ- 
ent shape also clearly labelled. 


If you keep a fire extinguisher 
handy for flammable liquid fires, be 
sure it is of the proper type for that 
kind of fire, that it is approved and 
in good condition. Do not install it 
so near the probable source of fire 
that you would not be able to reach 
it when you need it. In an emergency 
ordinary baking soda spread over the 
burning area is very effective. 





plans for the workshop. 
Social Agencies; 


The Rochester Child Safety Workshop committee meets to discuss 
Left to right: Mrs. Thelma S. Ellis, Council of 
Miss Katherine C. Neill, 





Rochester Health Bureau; 


Sydney E. Clarke, president, Rochester Safety Council; and Miss Madelyn 
Lauer, supervising nurse for Monroe County, State Department of Health. 


Child Safety Workshop 


By Katherine C. Neill 


Director, Public Health Nursing 
Rochester Health Bureau 


N A COMMUNITY WORKSHOP on 

Child Safety, 116 persons represent- 
ing health, social, recreational, edu- 
cational, and parent organizations 
met in Rochester, September 29, 1949, 
to discuss, “How can children be 
taught to live safely ?’”’ The workshop 
was the September child safety proj- 
ect sponsored by the Child Safety 
Committee of the Rochester Safety 
Council, Division of the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce. 


The workshop evolved, among oth- 
ers, the following recommendations 
which are directed toward special 
interest groups: There is a need to 
develop safe habits for both parent 
and child. Safety teaching in the 
schools should be realistic, geared to 
daily life. Nurses, physicians, social 
workers should be safety conscious. 
Parent-Teacher groups should ‘nte 
grate health and safety into a year 
round program. The local government 
should form a safety board. Play- 
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ground officials should see that use m ) 


equipment is supervised and equip- 
ment should be inspected for hazards. 

The workshop was divided into 
eight groups—each group having a 
leader and recorder. Each group con- 
sidered one of five pertinent questions 
related to child safety. 

1. How can safety be related to 
child health ? 

2. Why are the safety lessons 
taught in school not applied better 
out of school? 

3. What methods can be used to 
teach safety to children in the home, 
on playgrounds, or in other places? 

4. How can a parents’ group pro- 
mote safety for small children? 

5. How can the home and school 
work more closely in developing safe 
habits on the part of children? 


In preparation for the work con- 
ference, a group of 12 people, repre- 
senting the various groups participat- 
ing in the institute, were brought 
together for an afternoon session de- 
voted to leadership training. An 
actual group discussion on one of the 
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above questions was carried on with 
the group evaluating and analyzing 
the strengths and weaknesses of the 
techniques used. A group of five 
people also met to plan a 10 minute 
panel discussion which was used the 
morning of the workshop. 

Organizations were limited as to 
the number of representatives each 
might send, and individual prefer- 
ences were considered in making 
group assignments. 

The day of the workshop proceeded 
as follows: After registration at 9:00 
a.m. there was an opening session 
during which introductory remarks 
on child safety as a health problem 
were followed by a brief discussion 
of the workshop plan. At 10:00 a.m. 
the panel discussion was held, and 


from 10:15 a.m. to 12:15 p.m. the 
groups (15 to 17 persons in each) 
met. During luncheon consultants 


were available to answer questions 
and to assist group leaders and re- 
corders. Discussions continued after 
luncheon until 2:30 p.m. when a gen- 
eral session to summarize _ results 
and present recommendations was 
held. 


In general all groups felt that three 
hours of discussion was insufficient 
time to exhaust the possibilities of 
the subject, and that another child 
safety workshop should be held in the 
future. The latter fact, more than 
any other, indicated to the committee 
that this first attempt on a broad, 
community basis to solve problems 
through group discussion was worth- 
while. 

Action and participation being key 
words of the workshop, the Child 
Safety Committee met following the 
institute to review the recommenda- 
tions. These in turn were sent to the 
various health and social agencies and 
organizations concerned with child 
safety for comments as to their pres- 
ent safety programs and suggestions 
for improvement of the agency’s pro- 
gram. 

Following the return of agency 
suggestions the safety committee will 
then proceed to evaluate and imple- 
ment suggestions from the work con- 
ference toward developing a city 
proud of its child safety program. 
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STEPS TO SAFETY 


Joe, that’s my husband, went 
to a safety meeting the other 
day and learned a lot that I 
didn’t know about stairs. Seems 
as though even the attic and 
cellar stairs should be fixed up 
with a handrail and this and 
that. 

Joe must have been doing a 
lot of thinking on the way 
home, because he went over all 
the stairways in our house that 
night. There are five of them, 
counting the front and back 
porch steps. 

We thought we were pretty 
good when we checked the in- 
door run to the second floor. 
The rug was tight and every- 
thing else shipshape, but the 
attic stairs had neither hand- 
rail nor risers—he’s fixing that 
up now—and the basement 
stairs have to be negotiated in 
the dark—or did until we 
placed a flashlight in a handy 
spot top and bottom. That’s 
only a temporary measure until 
we can have a light put in. 

The front porch steps are sort 
of scooped out in the middle, 
and I nearly took quite a tum- 
ble last winter when it was icy. 
Joe has removed the worn 
treads and put in new ones. 

The only trouble with all this 
is that I’ve been running around 
picking up after Joe as though 
he were a two-year-old. The 
way I feel about it is, what 
good is it doing for him to fix 
our stairways if he’s going to 
leave his tools around all the 
time for someone to stumble 
on? However, I really shouldn’t 
complain, he’s doing a good job. 

Even though the repair work 
isn’t finished yet, we both feel 
as though something real has 
been accomplished toward mak- 
ing our home safer—looks bet- 
ter, too! 

—Sarah Safety 
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With the formation of a new home 
safety committee, the Des Moines 
Safety Council has announced tenta- 
tive plans for a monthly theme pro- 
gram for 1950. Themes will be as 
follows: 


January: Accidents to children in 
the home. 


February: Home equipment. 
March: Home accidents in relation 
to business and industrial accidents. 
April: House cleaning hazards. 
May: Garden and yard hazards. 
June: Vacation hazards. 
July: Hot weather hazards. 
August: Home canning. 
September: Back to school. 
October: Home fires. 
November: Grandma and Grandpa. 
December: Holiday hazards. 


The New York State Health De- 
partment’s subcommittee on safety in 
housing was chiefly responsible for 
the series of six lectures on remodel- 
ing the home which was offered under 
the auspices of the Bureau of Adult 
Education in Syracuse. 

The subcommittee, in a survey fol- 
lowing the course, discovered that 15 
home owners had acted to provide 
for greater safety in the structure of 
their home; 10 had corrected fire haz- 
ards; and 15 had changed their home 
arrangements to add to the service- 
ability of the home structure, as re- 
ported in the Department’s Weekly 
Bulletin. 


The Ohio State Safety Council re- 
ports that they intend to send a 
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WHAT'S GOING ON® 


report every six months to 115 cities 
and 88 counties indicating how the 
community stands with respect to the 
state record so far as home accidents 
are concerned. 


The Annual Report of the vice 
president for women’s activities also 
states, “We were disappointed when 
the 1948 accident statistics indicated 
that home accidents had increased 
almost one per cent over 1947. The 
record for the first half of 1949 with 
a 10 per cent reduction in home fa- 
talities leads us to feel that the atten- 
tion given this field is finally bringing 
results.” 


“Guns with a Past,” a talk given 
by the Cincinnati Police Department, 
is an object lesson in firearm safety. 
The display that accompanies the talk 
contains approximately 40 pistols and 
revolvers, some of which figured in 
accidents in the home, some in in- 
volvements with the law. The police 
hope to reduce the number of acci- 
dental deaths in Cincinnati by show- 
ing these guns and telling the story 
attached to each. 


The San Francisco Chapter, Na- 
tional Safety Council, reports that of 
a total of 458 fatal accidents in San 
Francisco in 1948, 211 were home 
accidents. Traffic accidents took 84 
lives while 32 others were industrial 
and 131 miscellaneous. Falls were the 
most important single type with 187 
victims, 110 of which occurred in 
homes, 15 in industry, and 62 in 
public places. 


HOME SAFETY REVIEW 
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BLANKETS 


By George MacDonald 


Senior Engineer 
Industrial Department 
National Safety Council 


7JHEN YOU SNUGGLE down in bed 

under your new electric blanket 
and feel the warmth surging through, 
have you thought, “Is it safe?” Will 
it shock you or will it overheat and 
catch on fire? 

These same questions and many 
more have been asked and answered 
for customers, sales agencies, manu- 
facturers, and even insurance com- 
panies. 

A safe electric blanket has heating 
wires inside that are electrically in- 
sulated, waterproofed, and contains a 
covering of noncombustible material 
that will not burn in case a wire be- 
comes broken and arcs when parted. 
These wires are so designed that they 
can be flexed without breakage and 
6: carry a maximum amount of cur- 
rent safely. 


Overtemperature thermostats are 
strategically located in the blanket 
and are connected to de-energize the 
blanket if it should become over- 
heated through folding or by being 
covered with extra blankets. Some 
contain special electrical circuits that 
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will disconnect under the same condi- 
tions. 


The wiring between the cord, con- 
troller, and blanket is made of insu- 
lation at least 1/16 of an inch thick 
to prevent shock hazards that might 
occur in pinching the cord under bed 
casters or between bed spring sup- 
ports. A rubber plug is molded di- 
rectly to the cord and prevents sepa- 
ration in case the cord is jerked to 
remove the plug from the receptacle. 
This design prevents flash burns, fire, 
and service interruptions from blown 
house fuses. All control devices are 
constructed of molded plastics tightly 
interlocked with concealed metal 
holding screws. 


To insure that these safe conditions 
exist and function properly, the pur- 
chaser should ask to see the testing 
laboratories label. Many large de- 
partment stores maintain a testing 
laboratory as part of their customer 
service, others demand that merchan- 
dise contain an Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories seal or that of an independent 
testing service. These seals mean that 
the blanket has been subjected to 
adverse conditions and that, when 
used normally according to the en- 
closed instructions, it is safe. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 
MEETS 


The Steering Committee of the 
Home Safety Conference met in New 
York, January 26, to discuss the home 
safety program for 1950. Among the 
topcis under surveyance were: the 
publications program, a _ proposed 
merit award system for home safety 
committees, a national inventory of 
home safety activities, the 1950 Con- 
gress program, and suggestions for a 
revision of the material on home 
safety in Accident Facts. 

The merit award project will be 
put into effect this year. It is de- 
signed to encourage local committees 
toward more effective home safety 
organizations through the awarding 
of certificates of merit. Entries for 
the award will be judged not only 
on reduction in accident rate, but 
also upon the kind of organization, 
the effectiveness of special projects, 
and accident reporting. 

The meeting was attended by Tyler 
S. Rogers, Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp., who is the chairman; A. Carl 
Bredahl, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp.; Dr. I. Jay Brightman, New 
York State Department of Health; 
Dr. A. L. Chapman, U. S. Public 
Health Service; W. Graham Cole, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.; 
Miss Karen Fladoes, Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp.; W. K. Swaney, American Na- 
tional Red Cross; and Mrs. George 
Welles, Jr., St. Louis County Safety 
Council, Duluth. The National Safety 
Council was represented by Thomas 
Fansler, director, home safety divi- 
sion, and Arnold D. Gregory, Jr., 
home safety consultant. 


Safe Toys Campaigns 


Three localities, namely, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota, Duluth, Minne- 
sota, and Stockton, California, have 
reported successful safe toys cam- 
paigns during the past Christmas sea- 
son. 

The Grand Forks City Public 
Schools Home Safety Committee put 
on a program for the Grand Forks 
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Safety Council on December 20, 1949, 
on safe toys. They presented a round 
table discussion on the subject and 
showed the film, Safety in the Home. 
The local radio stations and news- 
papers publicized the subject in spot 
announcements and half a dozen 
articles. ° 
The Women’s Institute of Duluth, 
Home Safety Committee, made use 
of the National Safety Council’s “Safe 
Toys for Christmas Campaign Kit” 
to publicize Christmas hazards. The 
radio scripts and the play were used, 
and posters were purchased which 
were distributed around town and 
used on the head tables of men’s 
luncheon clubs. One of the largest de- 
partment stores was so enthusiastic 
about the campaign that they spe- 
cially trained the toy clerks in the 
selling of safe toys. 


Mrs. Julia French, chairman, home 
safety committee, San Joaquin County 
Safety Council, Stockton, California, 
directed a very successful safe toys 
for Christmas campaign in which 
the local merchants cooperated. 


Southern Safety Conference 


Home safety sessions will be held 
at the Southern Safety Conference 
which will meet March 5, 6, and 7, 
in the Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. For particulars write Braxton 
B. Carr, manager, Jefferson County 
Safety Council, 2120 First Avenue, 
North, Birmingham 3, Alabama. Mr. 
Carr is secretary-treasurer of the 
conference. 


ELECTRIC BLANKETS 


(Continued from page 13) 


A copy of the guaranty and clearly 
written instructions should be con- 
tained in each box. The manufacturer 
should give evidence that adequat 
facilities for servicing the covering 
are available with names and ad- 
dresses of servicing companies. 


With proper design, approval, and 
proper following of enclosed safe 
practices, you can roll over, close 
your eyes and fall into dreamland un- 
der your safe electric blanket. 


HOME SAFETY REVIEW 
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Ladder Shoe 












Pictured above is an industrial lad- 
der shoe which could be used in the 
home. It combines in the tread the 
features of rubber—to hold on dry 
surfaces—and cord—to hold on wet 


THEME-A-MONTH PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 5) 
The business firms and stores have 
given space for exhibits. 


Service groups, sororities, garden 
clubs, and similar types of organiza- 


@:::: are asking for suitable safety 


aterial for their publications. 


The Children’s Hospital of Los 
Angeles arranged for the sponsors 
and other key persons to see the chil- 
dren who were hospitalized by avoid- 
able home accidents. 

The Coordinating Council of Greater 
Los Angeles releases the current 
month’s safety helps to channel home 
safety materials to all of the 96 co- 
ordinating councils. 

The health and safety departments 
of the Los Angeles public schools are 
active the school year round in get- 
ting safety education into homes. 

The Los Angeles City Health De- 
partment reaches parents in the 
clinics by leaflets, talks to clubs and 
on the radio, and in Stork News, its 
monthly newspaper. A city health 

aff member prepared an excellent 

itline on community organization 
for safety. 

The Women’s Division of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce has 
safety chairmen in each of its 15 dis- 
tricts. These chairmen are invited to 
monthly safety meetings, are given 
outlines for talks and for community 
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surfaces. The straight ridges in the 
tread are an added gripping factor. 
For snowy, icy surfaces the shoe can 
be swiveled to make use of a self- 
sharpening spike. 


organization. They receive the theme 
promotion literature each month. The 
Women’s Division has for several 
years sponsored a cleanup week for 
the city. They have now added spon- 
sorship of cleaning hazards to their 
program for the month of May. 

The Los Angeles Fire Department 
sends a representative to monthly 
meetings. The excellent film on fire 
protection produced by this depart- 
ment is available to all groups in this 
area. 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce 
presents special demonstrations on 
fire prevention during October. 

The challenge to lower the number 
of deaths and injuries from home 
accidents is the business of us all. 
Especially must we search for leaders 
to carry out a long range program as 
important and as philanthropic in its 
implications as are those of other 
agencies concerned with human life. 


Lansing Safety Council 


A mysterious Mr. “X” and his wife, 
“Grace,’”’ acted out what the average 
husband believes is unsafe in his 
home at the November meeting of 
the Women’s Division of the Lansing 
Safety Council. Mr. ‘“X” turned out 
to be Mr. James Lewis, a free lance 
radio writer and announcer. “Grace” 
was played by Miss Kay Hansis, a 
former radio actress. 
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AMERICAN HOMES, 


Can Bo Made Safe... 


These leaflets can be used by members of 
your organization to distribute when they 
give a speech. They can be mailed out in 
answer to individual requests for some in- 
formation on home safety. They’re handy to 
have, too, when a local organization wants 
something to give to its members. They are 

PRICES distinct enough to be used on bulletin boards 
| to 99 lceach Or mounted on a stiff stand for counter and 


100 to 999... 34c each window display. 

1,000 or more !/>c¢ each Contents? A few of the more important 
types of home accidents are enumerated for 
each classification: falls, burns, suffocation 


firearms, poison gas, and poisons. Methods 
for preventing these accidents are listed 
alongside each type. 


Order from NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
20 No. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Ill. 





